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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize List” 


of the San Francisco Labor Council. 


Members of Labor unions 


American Tobacco Company. 


Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Black and White Cab Company 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 


European Baking Company. 


Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Great Western Grocery’Co., 2255 Clement, 


844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 1852 McAllister, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary, 700 Ninth Ave., 


945 Cole. 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 
Illinois-Pacific Glass Works. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 


Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 


The Emporium. 
Market Street R. R. 
United Cigar Stores. 


White Lunch Establishments. 


Yellow Cab Company 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


Prete ec oe eoer enw cers ec ere= 


Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No, 104—224 
Guerrero. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue. 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Chas. Fohl, Secretary, 636 

Ashbury. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 
Labor Temple, 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet lst and 3rd Saturdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 Valen- 
cia Street. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
8rd Mondays in evening at 8:00, 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th St. 

Rookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Thurdays, 177 Capp. 

Bricklayers No. 7—Meet 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—vohn A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. Meet fat Saturday, Labor Yemple. 

Butchers No, 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
1st and 8rd Tuesdays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. B. Ave. 

Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple, 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


7—Meet 2nd and 4ib 


Tuesdays, Building 


Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 
Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencta. 
Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 
Casket Trimmers No. 94. 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist 
days, Labor Temple. 


and 8rd Satur- 


Chauffeurs No, 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p.m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9, 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
451 Kearny. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
580 Eddy. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Draftsmen—Meet lst Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen—268 Market. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 


Electrical Workers No, 
Valencia. 


Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


Federal Employees’ Union No. 1—Meet 1st Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 Pacific 
Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 


felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Union—Meets Wednesdays at 


6—Meet Wednesdays, 


151—Thursdays, 112 


Ferryboatmen’s 
166 Steuart, 


Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Tempie. 

Fur Workers—273, Golden Gate Avenue. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No, 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days. Labor Temple. 

Glass Packers, Branch No, 45—Meet lst and 8rd 
Saturdays, Labor Temple. 


Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet lst Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple; office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 


Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—E, N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 


Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 


Janitors—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workera No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—511 Phelan Bldg. 
Lithographers No. 17—Room 156, 268 Market. 


8 Dm. 
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Market at Fifth 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Workers—Meet 1st and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple headquarters, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons’ Building. 
Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 


Temple. 
Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday. Labor Temple. 
Marine Gasoline, Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 8rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 
Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Labor 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 109 Jones. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight, 
Newsboys’ Union No, 17568—1254 Market. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Pastemakers No. 
442 Broadway. 


10567—Meet Last Saturday at 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet 1st Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 8rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple, 


Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights of 
Columbus Hall. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—3300 16th St. 


Railroad Boilermakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Railroad Machiniste—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist and 8rd Thure- 
days, 8 p.m., 150 Golden Gate Ave, 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No, 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
D. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 
Steuart. 


24—Meet 


GOOD GOODS 


47th 
"ANNIVERSARY SA 
OCCURS IN MAY 


San Francisco 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet lst Thursday at Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays. 

Sheet Metal Workers No, 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero, 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 
Guerrero. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist and 8d Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 8d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—268 Market. 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet lst and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3nd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 
Stove Mounters N>. 62. 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 


Trades Temple. 
Theatrical Employeee—Meet lst and 8rd Tues- 
days, 11 a.m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
290 Fremont. 


Trackmen No. 687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, 
Temple. 

Typographical No. 21—Meets 8rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple; headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 
United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 

ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple, 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 8 p. m.. 
except last Wednesday in month, when the 
meeting is at 8:30 P. M., at 1256 Market, 

Water Workers—Meet lst Monday, Labor Temple. 

Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 

Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant, 

Watchmen—Meet 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., 
Temple. Emmet Counthan, 1610 Folsom. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Labor 


Labor 
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LABOR CLARION 


The Official Journal of the San Francisco Labor Council 


VOL XXIl 


-- Daugherty For Anti-Union Shop 


The Attorney General of the United States has 
not denied a public press statement that he favors 
his political party declaring for the anti-union 
shop. 

This statement by the President’s legal adviser 
is significant. It indicates the attorney general’s 
environment, his knowledge’ of social movements, 
his learning, and his probity. 

It is also a reproach to the ethics and under- 
standing and broad sympathies of the legai fra- 
ternity that the first attorney in the land is un- 
challenged when he declares the Government 
should aid greed in its fight against unions of 
wage workers. 

In the union shop collective bargaining is 
recognized, as is the right of workers to make 
their own selection of persons who will represent 
them. 

In the anti-union shop collective bargaining is 
denied, and the employer represents his workers, 
or selects those who may represent them. 

This is the despite the confusion and 
tricky terms of .anti-union employers and _ their 
agents. 

The starting point of trade unionism is collec- 
tive bargaining. If the workers are denied this 
they can not make the first step toward their 
objective. 

Absolutism in industry exists where there is 
no collective bargaining. Of late Garyism is 
sugar-coated by these autocrats, who now present 
their hand-picked company “union.” 

There are approximately 5,000,000 wage earners 
in this country who insist on joint bargaining 
with their employers. ; 

This means that 5,000,000 wage earners stand 
as free men and free women. They demand a 
voice in adjusting their wages and working condi- 
tions, They reject Garyism. They will not labor 
for the employer who says: “I give you so 
much; I have nothing to arbitrate, and from my 
dictum there is no appeal.” 

Because the trade union movement does not 
accept this servility it is opposed by greed and its 
political agents who demand that individual bar- 
gaining be legalized. 

The trade union movement has fought its way, 
inch by inch, to its present position. 

It was the trade union movement that for 
years battled alone against the evil of child labor; 
for the present system of secret voting; for direct 
legislation; for public schools; for free school 
books and for other social legislation. 

Wages and working conditions are most im- 
portant to wage earners, but living standards are 
not the only values. 


issue, 


A spirit of independence among workers can 
be classed among the Nation’s greatest assets. 

Timidity is not a trade union characteristic. 
Trade unionists do not stand as cowed “hands” 
before the angry glare of an autocratic employer 
when he sees his power over them disappear for- 
ever, 

Trade unionists are the advance guard in the 
great battle for justice and humanity. They are 
out in front. They beat down opposition that 
the great citizenry army may take more advanced 
positions, 

It is the trade union that men first come to 
with their story of tyranny and* wrong. 
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And this mighty movement, that rights these 
injustices, is to be destroyed by the attorney 
general! 

This official is against collective bargaining, 
the keystone of the trade union arch. He would 
decree by law that workers must bargain as in- 
dividuals. 

What philosopher was it who spoke so wisely 
on the value of laughter? 
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THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 

Organized in 1869 by Uriah Stephens, the 
Knights of Labor became a factor in the Ameri- 
can labor movement in the late seventies, Then, 
as if spontaneously, in the course of less than 
five years, thousands. of workingmen crowded 
around the banners of the Knights and in 1880 
the Grand Order of the Knights of Labor began 
that short and spectacular career which was des- 
tined to become the most dramatic single episode 
in the history of American labor. By the middle 
eighties it had acquired a membership estimated 
at more than a million, It penetrated into the 
ranks of the unskilled, who had hitherto been 
almost completely unorganized. In its system of 
organization, it disregarded trade distinctions. It 
embarked on political enterprises. It conducted 
country-wide strikes and boycotts on an unpre- 
cedented scale. It subscribed to political and 
economic programs which opened its doors to 
members of the intellectual as well as of the 
working classes. By the close of the decade, 
1880-1895, it had become involved in a struggle 
for existence with the newly organized American 
Federation of Labor and the national trade 
unions, and by 1895 it had practically ceased to 
exist as a factor in American labor organization. 
Participation in ill-advised political enterprises, 
encroachment on the autonomy of groups of or- 
ganized skilled workmen, and the failure to build 
a sound foundation for lasting organization were, 
in the main, the factors that led to the conflict 
and to the collapse of the Knights. 

Over and above its contemporary influence on 
the American labor movement, the Knights of 
Labor is important because of the lasting in- 
fluence it exerted on the policies of the American 
Federation of Labor and its constituent unions. 
It is, indeed, largely out of the experience of the 
Knights that the labor policies of American labor 
later grew. Industrial unionism as practiced by 
the Knights of Labor, had involyed existing trade 
unions in frequent and costly strikes which 
seemed to bring them little direct advantage and 
which seemed to produce no permanent organi- 
zation among the unskilled. Political action by 
organized labor, instead of leading to the sub- 
stantial representation of labor in political office 
and to marked progress in the fields of economic 
legislation, diverted the attention of union offi- 
cers and rank and file from the daily business of 
the organization and created that species of per- 
sonal political power so characteristic of Ameri- 
can politics. Adherence to programs of general 
economic reform dissipated the energies of lead- 
ers to the neglect of the immediate and visible in- 
terests of the worker in shop and industry. The 
logical outcome, at the time, of these conditions 
was the adoption by the unions that survived, of 
policies completely the reverse of those held by 


the Knights. Trade unions, after 1890, therefore, 
insisted on the unrestricted autonomy of their 
craft organizations; they rejected invitations to 
engage as labor organizations in political activ- 
ity; and they limited their economic programs 
to such matters as wages and hours, which, they 
insisted on the unrestricted autonomy of their 
members. It is these tendencies which still per- 
sist and dominate contemporary trade union pol- 
icy in this country. 
References: 

Buchanan, J. R—The Story of a Labor Agi- 
tator. Outlook Co., 1903. 

Commons, J. R. and Associates—History of 
Labor in the United States. Macmillan, 1918. 
Part VI. Chapters I to XIII. 

Kirk, W.—National Labor Federations in the 
United States. James Hopkins Press, 1906. 

Powderly, T. V.—Thirty Years of Labor. 
Columbus, O. Excelsior Publishing House, 1889. 

—(Leo Wolman, Workers’ Educational Bureau 
of America.) 
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LABOR WILL NOT BE LED. 


The labor movement differs from all other 
movements in one vital respect—it tolerates no 
leaders. 

It refuses to be led. It will entrust its destiny 
to no individual, There is not a man alive who 
can say to it with any hope of success: 
must come this way! 
go, you must follow!” 

At various times attempts have been made to 
take the labor movement in tow and reduce it to 
the state of something that obeys a will imposed 
upon it. In vain. 

Ambitious persons have sought to make it sub- 
servient to their interests—have felt the lust and 
pride of power surge within them, and being 
selected as its honored servants, have lost their 
heads and given themselves the airs of masters, 
strong enough to strike out a course of their 
own and drag the movement after them. 

Ignominious failure has been their fate. 

Labor will not be led. No man can take it 
where he pleases. It is the maker of its own 
destiny. It hews its own path. 
its own goal. 

The way of progress is strewn with the skele- 
tons of those who have succumbed to the tempta- 
tions of egotism.—(From the Australian Worker, 
Sydney, New South Wales.) 

=e —— 
“BLESSING IN DISGUISE.” 


It was a “blessing in disguise” when anti-union 
employers installed spies in the Building Trades 
Council in San Francisco for the purpose of 
wrecking that organization, says Organized La- 
bor, official paper of the State and local Building 
Trades Council. The antis’ efforts aroused the 
spirit of staunch trade unionists who are now 
engaged in an organizing campaign. 
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FAVOR EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 

By a vote of 21 to 3 a committee of the Illinois 
House of Representatives has voted to recom- 
mend the passage of the women’s eight-hour bill, 
introduced by Representative (Mrs.) O’Neill. 


“You 
Whithersoever I choose to 


It decides upon 


Four 
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Is A. F. OF L, REACTIONARY? 

By William English Walling, in New York 

Evening Post. 

Socialists and anarchists, syndicalists and the 
I. W. W. have long designated Gompers and the 
American Federation of Labor as “reactionary.” 
In 1917 pacifists took up the cry, and then the 
friends of the Soviets—until it has been echoed 
in church and college, book, magazine and news- 
paper by our entire pseudo-liberal intelligentsia. 

Like the British Labor party membership, these 
“intellectuals” are either declared Socialists or 
supporters of the Socialist and Bolshevist move- 
ments against all their opponents. It is from that 
standpoint that they attack American labor—and, 
strange to say, receive the support and sympathy 
of conservatives, even of certain international 
financiers. 

Certainly, American labor is reactionary—from 
this Bolshevist or pro-Bolshevist standpoint. Here 
is what Gompers says about it: ‘ ‘The narrowness 
of trade unionism.’ This phrase passes current, 
at full face value, in every camp and even in 
every grouplet of ‘intellectuals.’ In going the 
whole rounnd of the ‘isms,’ sociological, ethical, 
legal, political, reformatory, played-out popular 
crazes, or ‘just out’ social panaceas, one will hear 
expressed by the leaders a sentiment that the 
trade unionists are hide-bound conservatives be- 
cause they decline to rush in a body to take the 
magic medicine for social ills offered by the par- 
ticular ‘ism’ advocated by the critic in each par- 
ticular case. 

“A trade union is not a machine fitted to the 
work of directly effecting all the civic, social and 
political changes necessary in society. But it 
first of all teaches the working classes the power 
of combination. Thenceforward, it disciplines 
them, leads them to perform tasks that are pos- 
sible, and permits the members of any of its affili- 
ated bodies to attempt any form of social experi- 
ment which does not imperil the organization as a 
whole.” The organization, democratic control, 
must come first. That is organized labor’s ad- 
mitted limitation. But it is essential. 

Labor Has No Use for “Isms.” 

The man who understands this democratic view- 
point least of all is the radical and doctrinaire 
“intellectual.” Gompers and labor “decline to 
be limited to any particular ‘ism.’” That is suffi- 
cient to condemn them in the intellectual’s eyes. 
They move in some lower region, they do not live 
in the atmosphere of ideas and ideals. But Gom- 
pers denies with all vigor that merely because the 
American Federation of Labor is not governed 
by “some so-called social philosophy” it must 
“work blindly from day to day.” On the contrary, 
he contends that its method of learning from 
experience and not tying itself to a priori hypoth- 
eses is the only scientific method and asserts that 
labor is constantly leading, not following, the 
intellectuals in developing basic and reliable eco- 
nomic and political thought. 

Gompers rejects theoretical radicalism, but he 
scarcely assigns a conservative role to organized 
labor. He says: “The true object of the labor 
movement is the seeking of a rational method by 
which these (social) wrongs may be righted. 
Trade unionism is the soundest base yet laid for 
every project that gives promise to the working 
class for a firm and solid advance. Moving step 
by step, trade unionism contains within itself, as 
a movement and as a mechanism, the possibilities 
for establishing whatever social institutions the 
future shall develop for the worke1s as the pre- 
destined universal element in control of society.” 

The so-called conservative labor leader is more 
advanced than the radical intellectual in his con- 
ception of “the class struggle.” The inexperi- 
enced intellectual wants to see that struggle forth- 
with intensified. The experienced labor leader 
desires to see the struggle broadened and democ- 


ratized, and wants to proceed more slowly, a step 
at the time, so that the wage earner “may be bet- 
ter prepared by reason of his improvement to 
carry on more effectively the struggle for his im- 
provement.” The wage earner will steadily be- 
come not only more effective and more intelligent 
and humane in fighting for his own advancement, 
but more efficient in industry and more valuable 
to society. 
Actual Class Struggle. 

Here is a class struggle sure enough—though 
in some ways it is the very reverse of the class 
struggle of Karl Marx and the Socialists. The 
fact, however, that improved conditions lead not 
to contentment but to further demands—more 
strongly asserted and more effectively backed up 
than ever—insures the continuation of the strug- 
gle. Human nature being what it is, the growing 
demands of “the working class” will inevitably 
continue to be met by resistance of “the employ- 
ing class.” 

“Because the workers are determined to de- 
mand a greater and ever greater share in the 
general product, the economic interests of these 
two are not harmonious,” says Gompers. Not 
only is labor’s share to become constantly greater 
and the employer’s share constantly smaller, but 
Gompers is ready for the day when profits will 
be “entirely eliminated.” He does not predict 
that event, and certainly does not regard the pos- 
sibility as being near at hand, but he contemplates 
it very calmly—as a possibility. 

In his controversy with ex-Secretary of War 
Baker published the other day Gompers, it is true, 
said labor wanted the workers and employers to 
stand as “industrial equals” and the national offi- 
cers of all the American Federation of Labor 
unions said the same thing in 1921. Of course, 
this disgusts the radical-liberal intellectuals; and 
it is also a matter of course that they fail, as 
usual, to grasp the labor standpoint. The latest 
book on American trade unionism (by Prof. Perl- 
man), for example, says: “The social order which 
the typical American trade unionist considers 
ideal is one in which organized labor and organ- 
ized capital possess equal bargaining power.” In 
other words, a position of stable equilibrium. This 
is an error. What labor demands is an equality 
of rights, but it does not pledge itself to be satis- 
fied with an equality of bargaining power. Like 
every bargainer it hopes to win a superior bar- 
gaining power and it expects to use that power 
when it gets it. 

But labor in this country uses its growing 
power peaceably and in co-operation with cer- 
tain other economic groups. It holds that its bat- 
tle against “the force of autocracy, financial and 
political,” is but a part of the war of all democracy 
against “the enemies of freedom and progress,” a 
“human” rather than a “class” struggle. 

The struggle, as conceived by American labor, 
is directed primarily not against a class but 
“against those who stand in the way.” But who 
“stand in the way?” Not merely a few recalci- 
trant employers, they admit, but the overwhelm- 
ing majority, and beyond these a very consider- 
able part of the entire capitalist class. 

Our “intellectuals” should also note the reason 
why American labor has adopted the evolutionary 
as opposed to the revolutionary form of the class 
struggle. It is solely because of the belief that 
the evolutionary struggle will give labor and its 
democratic allies the upper hand. Gompers and 
Woll have recently stated their belief that if 
thwarted along evolutionary lines American labor 
would take the revolutionary. “If business and 
industry do not collaborate with labor they will 
drive labor to wrest from them, by revolutionary 
methods, a new order in industry.” 

So ee 

Consider the fish. If he didn’t open 
his mouth, he wouldn’t get caught—Jack-o-Lan- 
tern. 


FIGHT “PITTSBURGH PLUS.” 

It is proposed in the Illinois State Senate that 
$25,000 be appropriated to war on “Pittsburgh 
plus.” Under this system the Steel Trust com- 
pels steel mills to add the freight cost from Pitts- 
burgh. to their price. This system permits the 
Steel Trust to maintain competition with mills 
near the raw material. Little publicity is given 
this hold-up that costs the American people mil- 
lions of dollars. If the proposal now pending in 
the Illinois Senate passes, literature will be printed 
and circulated in a campaign that will co-operate 
with other commissions and organizations having 
for their purpose the abolition of “Pittsburgh 
plus.” 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE, SOCIAL ENGINEER. 
By Henry E. Jackson. 

(Taken by permission from Robinson Crusoe, 
Social Engineer, by Henry E. Jackson, published 
and copyrighted by E. P. Dutton and Company. 
This interesting book was reviewed in The Amer- 
ican Federationist for January.) 

I go into a modern factory and visit first the 
manager’s office. I see on his desk a typical book 
on political economy like those used in all col- 
leges and universities until recently, and still 
used in most of them. I open it and read a 
passage like this: “Labor, like flour or cotton 
cloth, should always be bought in the cheapest 
market and sold in the dearest.” This states the 
policy on which the factory is operated. 

Then I go into the factory to search for this 
commodity, called labor. I can not find it. It 
glares by its absence. What do I see? I see only 
men, lovers of sunshine, hungry for music, hus- 
bands of women, fathers of children, for whom 
they would sacrifice their lives and are doing so, 
men just like the manager and myself. There is 
something wrong somewhere. What I see in the 
factory and what I read in the manager’s book 
do not agree. 

There’s only one thing wrong; the statement 
in the manager’s book is a lie. Otherwise it is 
all right. Like the student’s answer to Professor 
Huxley’s question: “What is a lobster?” The 
student said it is a red fish that moves backward. 
To this Huxley replied: “Your answer is en- 
tirely correct, except for three things; it is not 
a fish; it is not red; it does not move backward.” 
As a simple matter of fact there is no such 
thing as labor to be bought and sold and never 
was. Labor as commodity is pure fiction. It has 
nothing to do with fact. It is the creation of 
a political economist’s imagination which manu- 
facturers have tried to convert into a fact and 
failed. We have been led to suppose that political 
economy is an exact science. Now we have dis- 
covered that we have been deceived. When a 
laborer comes to the factory in the morning, 
does he carry pounds or yards of labor to sell as 
a commodity? No, he comes empty handed; he 
brings only himself. We have, then, no such 
commodity as labor; we have only a man who 
is willing to labor; a very different proposition 
As soon as you join a man and his labor to- 
gether, you are on new ground and have a new 
standard of values. You are handling not a com- 
modity, but a living man, who requires an alto- 
gether different treatment. 

The false conception of labor as a commodity, 
transformed a man into “a hand.’ The machine 
tended to make the worker a part of it; to re- 
duce him to a cog in the wheel. The workman 
was treated as the one bit of machinery not yet 
invented. Man as a machine is clearly portrayed 
in Adam Smith’s description of pin-making, as 
practiced in his day: “One man draws out the 
wire; another straightens it; a third cuts it; a 
fourth points it; a fifth grinds it at the top for 
receiving the head; to make the head requires 
two or three distinct operations; to put it on a 
peculiar business, to whiten the pin is another; 
it is even a trade by itself to put them into the 
paper; and the important business of making a 
pin is, in this manner, divided into about 18 dis- 
tinct operations, which in some manufacturies are 
all performed by distinct hands.” 

The 18 manual operations here described were 
decreased just as the machinery was invented. 
Mrs. Browning said that in her day it took seven 


men to make a pin. The damage to the man 
himself involved in the process of his playing the 
part of a cog in a wheel has never been better 
stated than by Ruskin, when he wrote: “We 
have much studied and much perfected of late 
the great civilized invention of the division of 
labor, only we give it a false name. It is not, 
truly speaking, the labor that is divided, but the 
men—divided into the mere segments of men— 
broken into small fragments and crumbs of life; 
so that all the little pieces of intelligence that are 
left in a man are not enough to make a pin or 
the head of a nail. Now it is a good and desirable 
thing, truly, to make many pins in a day; but if 
we could only see with what crystal sand their 
points were polished—sand of human souls, much 
to be magnified before it can be discerned for 
what it is—we should think there might be some 
loss in it also, And the great cry that rises from 
all our manufacturing cities, louder than their 
furnace blast, is all in very deed for this: that 
we manufacture everything there except men; we 
blanch cotton, and strengthen steel, and refine 
sugar, and shape potter; but to brighten, to 
strengthen, to refine, or to form a single living 
spirit never enters into our estimate of advan- 
tages.” 

The making of men as well as pins and shoes 
does not seem to be included in a factory’s pro- 
gram. The distance between stupidity and crime 
is short. The treatment of man as a commodity 
is not only a stupid blunder, but a criminal blun- 
der. After classifying souls with flour and cotton 
cloth, the next step is to sell them along with 
the other commodities. And to sell souls is noth- 
ing short of a crime. 

————@__ 
SHOULD JUDGES REPLACE KINGS. 
By John R. Ford, 

Justice, New York State Supreme Court. 

We have only to recall that the Revolution 
wiped out the word “king” wherever it appeared 
in the common or colonial laws and substituted 
“people” to realize the absurdity of this special 
reverence paid to courts and judges. 

I was elected by the people to the Senate and 
participated in the making of hundreds of laws 
which vitally affected millions of persons, I was 
elected judge by the people and sit daily adjudi- 
cating cases affecting the rights, often trivial, 
between individuals, firms and corporations. The 
number of persons affected by my decisions in any 
case is comparatively insignificant. More than 
once as Senator I had the deciding vote on the 
passage of a law which affected more persons for 
weal or woe than all the cases I have decided 
or shall decide during my whole time on 
bench, 

How do I become entitled to more respect as 
judge than was accorded to me as Senator? 
There is absolutely no sound reason for it and 
the only justification that can be urged for the 
custom of exalting judges above other public 
officials is that it has always been so. The sooner 
American citizens get rid of this idea that a judge 
is more honorable than a legislator, and that a 
court is entitled to more respect than a legisla- 
ture, the clearer will become our perception of 
the evils of judicial usurpation—the most threaten- 
ing present-day danger to our democracy. 

= 

He is the best teacher of others who is best 
taught himself; that which we know and iove we 
cannot but communicate.—Thomas Arnold. 
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STOOL PIGEON CONDEMNED. STATE BUILDING TRADES. RIVALRY IN MANUFACTURE. 


Leon Green, who became famous through his 
connection with the Seattle general strike of 1919, 
has been convicted by a Chicago labor “jury” on 
a charge of accepting $3000 from the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association of Chicago for his influence 
in securing the acceptance of a working agree- 
ment acceptable to the employers. 

Though denied membership by the Retail 
Clerks’ International Alliance, Green was able 
to be employed as business agent of a local 
Clerks’ Union in Chicago. The “jury” which de- 
clared Green guilty was a committee represent- 
ing the Clerks’ Union and the United Hebrew 
trades. 

Green came into prominence through his ac- 
tivities just previous to and during the Seattle 
general strike. His behavior and failure of the 
government to apprehend him have led to the 
suspicion that he was acting for employers or 
the Department of Justice to discredit Seattle 
labor. _At that time Green was a member of the 
Electrical Workers’ Union. In addition to urging 
the strike, he advocated turning off the city lights 
and other acts which could not have been other 
than productive of acts which would have been 
conducive to violence which would have been 
blamed on labor. His proposal to turn off the 
lights was promptly refused by the strike offi- 
cials and his leadership was repudiated. But the 
methods he advocated were given wide publicity 
throughout the country as the policies of labor. 
It is significant that he disappeared from Seattle 
just before the strike was called. Federal and 
State officials made a great play of searching for 
him, and it was freely predicted that he would 
be deported when captured. Very shortly after- 
ward he was reported in British Columbia and in 
a few months appeared in Chicago under the 
same name he carried in Seattle. The authorities 
made no effort to place a charge against him, 
though he was born in Russia and had advocated 
acts which brought long prison sentences or de- 
portation to other aliens, He admitted that his 
true name is not Green. _ 

As time went on an increasingly greater num- 
ber of unionists were converted to the belief that 
he was acting for employers or for Federal offi- 
cers in endeavoring to lead the strikers into acts 
which would lead to martial law being declared 
in Seattle. 

Soon after appearing in Chicago, Green became 
active in the affairs of the Retail Clerks’ Union. 
The International refused to admit him to mem- 
bership but his strong personality induced the 
local union in Chicago to employ him as business 
agent. For some time the membership of the 
United Hebrew trades have doubted Green’s 
Honesty. He is said to be extremely clever in 
his dealings and, as admission of paying a bribe 
would involve the Retail Merchants’ Association, 
it is not considered probable that criminal prose- 
cution will be undertaken, 

Se Se 
CIVIC RIGHTS IN COAL REGIONS, 

An investigation to determine whether civic 
rights of American citizens have been abridged 
or denied in the course of labor controversies in 
the coal industry and whether breaches of civil 
or criminal law have been involved for the pur- 
pose of fixing the responsibility, was begun by 
the Federal Coal Commission. ere 

—<—$__—_g—____ 


UNIONS ON SOLID GROUND. 

“The position of our trade unions, after the 
fight against them the past two years, is evidence 
of their solid base,” said American Federation of 
Labor Organizer Flett at an organization meet- 
ing of the local trade and labor council at London, 
Ontario. The speaker declared the unions have 
not retrogressed one step because of these attacks. 


The State convention of the Building Trades 
Unions of California held at San Bernardino last 
month indorsed the following resolutions: 

No. 1—Indorsing resubmission of Water and 
Power Act. 

No. 2—Formation of State Labor Party by Or- 
ganized Labor, 

Nos. 4 and 5—Government operation of banks. 

No. 6—Repeal of Criminal Syndicalist Act. 

No. 8—Abolishment of capital punishment. 

No. 9—More enlightenment to our members 
regarding the laws governing public work. 

No. 11—Against employment of incompetent 
men on public work. 

No. 12—Against other trades performing work 
belonging to Hodcarriers, Building and Common 
Laborers. 

No. 14—Condemning California State ween’ 
ment known as “Assembly Bill No. 11,” which 
has for its purpose the repeal or amendment of 
any initiative measure four years after its adop- 
tion. 

No. 17—Establishing more effective methods 
for organization of women. 

No. 18—Instructing executive officers of the 
State Council to make a study of banking meth- 
ods, with a view to Organized Labor establishing 
such institutions. 

No. 19—In opposition to reducing California 
State budget as pertaining to Industrial Accident 
Commission, and more especially with regard to 
safety laws, 

No. 20—Amendment to State of California elec- 
tion laws requiring any person drafting argument 
for or against any proposed amendment to make 
oath thereto before an authorized official. 

The following resolutions were not approved: 

No. 3—Amending Constitution of State Council 
making persons not actually working at the trade 
ineligible for election. 

No. 7—Adding new section to constitution re- 
garding affiliation. 

No. 10—Moving offices of the State Building 
Trades Council. 

No. 13—Changing 
tion of delegates. 

Nos. 5 and 15—Proposing Armistice Day as a 
holiday and recommending the abolishing of Ad- 
mission Day. 

No. 16—Elimination 
holiday. 


constitution regarding elec- 


of Admission Day as a 


Se 


JAPANESE NOT WANTED. 

Japanese colonization in Brazil is not looked 
upon with favor, according to an unofficial report 
made to the War Department. The Barzilians 
are suspicious of a foreign penetration as pro- 
posed by the Japanese on the ground that 
Brazilian trade would suffer on land and sea, 
and the assimilation of the races might be un- 
desirable. Only a handful of Japanese went to 
Brazil to start a colony, These were expected 
to be the entering wedge, but the wedge prom- 
ises to be squeezed out. 


6 BUILDINGS - 


Here are some recent facts—compiled by the 
California State Employment Survey, and true 
of the date of January 10, 1923: 

The three great California cities, San Francisco, 
Oakland and Los Angeles, have 1664 manufactur- 
ing establishments of the larger size—that is, em- 
ploying 50 or more workers. Of these, San Fran- 
cisco has 561. 

Oakland, Alameda and Berkeley have 207, and 
most of these are in Oakland. Add in 202 more 
for Contra Costa, San Mateo, Marin and Santa 
Clara counties, and you get 970 big factories for 
the bay region total. 

Los Angeles has 453, and Los Angeles County 
has 196 more, bringing the southern total up 
to 694, 

All other counties put together have 704. So 
the bay region has 970 large-sized factories out 
of 2368 in California, and leads all sections. 

Then there are the smaller establishments, em- 
ploying between 15 and 50 workers. Of these, 
the bay region has 108. 

Los Angeles, city and county, has 80, and all 
other counties have 62, a total of 250 in the State. 
Here, again, the bay region leads all sections. 

All California’s factories, put together, employ 
569,520 people—one out of six of the entire popu- 
lation. Of these, the bay region employs about 
250,000. e 

DEFECTIVE LOCOMOTIVES. 

Nearly one-quarter of the railroad locomotives 
on the railroads of this country are in need of 
repair. The actual number of defectives on March 
1 is reported at 15,357, or 23.8 per cent. 
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RAILROADS’ LOCKOUT POLICY COSTLY. 

It is a costly proceeding to lock out 5400 rail- 
road shopmen, according to General Manager 
Bardo of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, who testified at the Federal building, 
New York, where agents of Attorney General 
Daugherty are securing depositions to present 
to Federal Judge Wilkerson of Chicago in sup- 
port of the attempt to secure a permanent injunc- 
tion against the shop men. 

The New Haven shop men have pleaded to 
return to work under reasonable conditions that 
other roads have accepted, but the lockout con- 
tinues. Mr. Bardo said his road hired 10,000 
strikebreakers to obtain a working force of 6500 
men. The latter number is attempting to do 
the work of 5400 shop men, but the company has 
been forced to send 59 locomotives to outside 
shops for repair. 

Delays of local passenger trains, which 
amounted to but 4.8 per cent in June, 1922, just 
before the lockout started, increased to 12 per 
cent in July, 13.3 in August, 23.2 in September, 
25.1 in October, 27.2 in November and 37.2 in 
December of last year. . 

Through passenger trains, which were delayed 
20.8 per cent in June, 1922, the month before the 
lockout, were delayed 50.6 in July, 67.5 in August, 
76.5 in September, 69.8 in October, 70.2 in No- 
vember, 85.2 in December, 87 in January, 1923; 
81.6 in February, 1923, and 75 in March. 

It was stated that 53,057 claims for a total of 
$455,035 for damages to fruits and vegetables 
from July 1, 1922, to February 28, 1923, has been 
filed against the company. For the same period 
in 1921 the total claims paid on fruit and vege- 
tables was $31,000. The present claims are due 
to excessive delays and improper handling con- 
ditions, officials say. 

Officers of the Lehigh Valley Railroad also 
acknowledged that the lockout has crippled that 
road, and that $1,000,000 has been spent for wages, 
food and quarters for the strikebreakers. The 
normal force of shop men on that road is 6000, it 
was stated. The road has hired 30,000 strike- 
breakers to replace these men. Approximately 
175 engines have been sent to outside shops for 
repairs. The road had 860 locomotives available 
for service when the lockout started, and this 
number decreased to 613 last February. The 
testimony of these railroad officials is the first 
correct statement of conditions on these roads 
as a result of the union-smashing policy of rail- 
road financiers. 

The testimony was a continuous record of in- 
competency, delayed trains, wrecks, destruction of 
perishable freight, expense and waste. 

It can be assumed that if other railroad mana- 
gers were put on oath similar conditions on other 
union-smashing roads would be uncovered. These 
roads along the Atlantic seaboard include the 
Pennsylvania, the Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey, the Delaware & Hudson, the Boston & 
Maine, the Atlantic Coast Line, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, the Long Island, the 
Maine Central, the Philadelphia & Reading and 
the Rutland. 

————— 


MUFFINS. 

When will we see the last of the inspired bunk 
about Russia? Perhaps when the propagandists 
run out of ink and wind. 

Borah tells us that the choice in Russia is be- 
tween the soviets and a return to czarism, Did 
the Senator never hear of a democracy, which 
might be a third choice? Did he never hear that 
the bolsheviks came into power over the dead 
body of representative government smashed by 
bolshevik guns? Ah, strange are the ways of 
perversity! ; 


Foreign Affairs, a high-priced publication for 
high brows, allows the writer of its leading ar- 


ticle to say that in Russia “ the power of 
the state passed into the control of a laboring 
class that had not the slightest familiarity, through 
practice, with the exigencies of government.” 

This will surprise many who never knew that 
in Russia government passed into the hands of 
any laboring class. Well-informed persons have 
it that the government passed into the hands of a 
clique of despots who make no pretense of giving 
the laboring class any voice. 

When Lenin says Russia has “a dictatorship” 
he knows what he is talking about. Why this 
continued flow of untruth? 


Down in Patagonia they have found a skull that 
is a million years old. That interests all scientists. 
Until this discovery no skull more than half a 
million years old had been found. 

All of this may be true, but there are plenty of 
skulls on living shoulders that, so far as the 
public can tell, have been dead longer than the 
gentleman from Patagonia. 


Down in Texas the professors subjected the girl 
students to an intelligence test. Girls didn’t do 
so well. They challenged the professors to stand 
for an intelligence test. The professors didn’t 
do as well as the girl students. Somehow this 
reveals a condition that a great many persons 
have long suspected. 


A few days ago a “human fly” fell ten stories 
and died. If he had come down alive he would 
have got $100. A few thousand watched him 
climb and fall and less than ten went to his 
funeral. 

So goes fame; so goes the human mass. The 
king is dead; long live the next king. 

But suppose some human fly could climb up 

bit higher and stick there for a look at what 
is going on all around. 

He’d see aliens being smuggled in on the At- 
lantic seaboard, He’d see them handled exactly 
as the coastal run runners handle their bottled 
goods. Question is: Which yields most profit? 

He'd see railroads still crippling along, losing 
money instead of ending their lock-out and put- 
ting good men back on the job. 

He’d see newspapers printing lies as non- 
chalantly as ladies wear roses. 

He’d see lame ducks waddling into soft jobs. 
People vote ’em out of one job; political machines 
put ’em into better ones. 


A lot of the lame 
ducks are out on the ocean, going to far places, 
like the Canal Zone and Alaska. 
there? 


That brings up a thought. 


Do they swim 
No, these ducks ride in fine boats, going 
on “missions.” Mostly the “missions” are to keep 
lame ducks from going hungry. Sometimes a 
touch of lameness is a great thing. 

Let us look no further, Spring is coming. All 
torch bearers ought to get out and roll up the 
membership! 


> 
LOS ANGELES LABOR PARTY. 
Organized labor of Los Angeles now has a 
political party of its own. It was formed at a 
generally called meeting on March 8, and it is 
thought the move will be well received among 
unionists all over the city who are coming to 
realize the great power that can be exerted by 
labor acting and voting in one mass. 
> 
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Though man a thinking being is defined, 
Few use the grand prerogative of mind. 
How few think justly of the thinking few! 
How many never think who think they do! 
————_-@___—__—_- 

Every demand for the union label furnishes 
evidence to the merchant, to the manufacturer 
and to your fellow unionists that you are a factor 
in promoting the advancement of the movement 
and that organized labor is a factor in world 
affairs that must be reckoned with at all times. 
If it did no more than this it would be well worth 
the effort that is required to make the demand, 
but it does more. It prevents many strikes and 
consequent loss of earnings on the part of trade 
unionists. Put your shoulder to the wheel and 
help the good work along. 

— ———_ --- 

The railroads of the country keep adding in- 
creases in real estate values to their capitalization 
and then calling upon the public to pay increased 
rates in order that dividends may be paid upon 
that kind of capitalization. What would be 
thought of the merchant who each year added 
the increase in real estate vaiues to his capitaliza- 
tion and then increased the price of his goods to 
pay dividends upon the increased capitalization? 
He would soon be driven out of business by the 
competition of those who did not indulge in such 
practices, but in the case of the railroads there 
is no real competition, and rates are fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but the Com- 
mission is supposed to represent and protect the 
interests of the people. Why, then, should it 
permit such conduct on the part of the railroads? 

———_&_______—_ 

The man who loves the labor movement be- 
cause of the principles it stands for and the ob- 
jects it has in view and who works within it for 
achievement rather than for reward is worth 
more as an instrument of progress for the toiling 
millions than an army of the kind that is moved 
by selfish purposes. This, of course, is well un- 
derstood by the demogogue, who devotes a large 
part of his time to trying to persuade others that 
his purposes are entirely altruistic. Actions, how- 
ever, speak louder than words, and the hypocrite 
sooner or later betrays himself in an unguarded 
moment by action of one kind or another, Not 
always is the action so glaring that the great 
mass of people discover the deception, but unless 
a man be sincere he cannot continue to be re- 
spected over a period of years. The hypocrite 
in the labor movement dies an early death, 
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The Arrant Negatives 


Last Monday morning every Senator in the State found a large special deliv- 
ery envelope waiting for him at the Capitol. It contained a letter and.a marked 
copy of the Los Angeles Record with a story in it bitterly complaining about the 
influence of organized labor with legislators, and gave a list of measures that 
labor had succeeded in having passed by the Senate or Assembly or both during 
the past week, as well as calling attention to anti-labor bills that had been killed 
in committee or on the floor of the two Houses during the same period of time. 
Both the newspaper story and the letter were typical of the labor haters of Los 
Angeles. Both said that a halt must be called and that the representatives of 
labor should be told plainly that in future they might not expect any consideration 
at the hands of a Legislature that should properly be controlled by the desires of 
the financial and industrial magnates who are master of all they survey. 

It was worth while to watch the expression on the faces of the various Senators 
as they opened the envelope. Most of them very clearly resented the dictatorial 
tone of the literature and many of them vociferously expressed their indignation 
to those about them, so that if this incident is a criterion to go by, it can safely 
be said that the parcel did not produce the result its senders doubtless had in view 
when they put the United States postal workers to the trouble of delivering their 
ultimatum. 

However capable and successful these enemies of labor may be in other 
respects it is clear to observers of legislative tactics that they will never astonish 
society through their achievements in winning the good-will of those in whose 
hands the people of California have placed the authority and the power to legis- 
late for them during the next two years. While, of course, there are some mem- 
bers in both Houses who can be depended upon to do the bidding of the selfish 
interests, they undoubtedly do not constitute anything like a majority in either 
the Senate or Assembly, and the smaller will the number grow as dictatorial dia- 
tribes arrive from the southern part of the State. In each instance where these 
negative epistles come they tread upon the toes of some legislator who is inclined 
to be with them in most matters, because they invariably condemn some measure 
for which he has voted in all good faith, and thus they make an enemy of lasting 
character for themselves through their arrogance and total lack of diplomacy. 

Most of the labor haters of Los Angeles have been dictators all their lives and 
it seems impossible for them to throw off their autocratic policies even to the 
extent of heeding the advice of their subordinates who possess much better judg- 
ment in matters relating to the manner in which legislators may be dealt with in 
democratic bodies. Purchasable legislators who can be commanded to do thus and 
so are not so numerous as they were in the old days, and the single-track mind of 
the financial magnate is unable to fit in with the modern scheme of things, so he 
blunders on continually giving offense where his purpose would be better served by 
substituting a little humility and diplomacy for his arrogance and bluntness. It 
the loss of power, and consequently of money, will not serve to open his eyes, surely 
his case is hopeless—and this seems to be the case—for all of which the friends 
of honesty and good government may be duly thankful. 

While it is rather early to make predictions, and as prophesying is always 
hazardous, we hesitate to say whether the present session of the Legislature will 
be good or bad from the standpoint of labor legislation, but we have no doubt 
whatever that it will record a big improvement over its immediate predecessor of 
two years ago. Up to the present time labor has had but little to complain of so 
far as action by the Legislature is concerned, and if the good work is continued 
during the remaining portion of the session, the workers in particular, and the 
friends of progress generally, will have cause for happiness. 


But, we shall wait and see what we shall see, and write an intelligent history 
after the curtain has gone down for the last time on this Legislature, 
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Leonard S. Leavy, head of the accounting de- 
partment of the Board of Works, is to be recom- 
mended by the supervisors’ supplies committee as 
the city’s purchasing agent. This is a new posi- 
tion created under a charter amendment that cen- 
tralizes municipal purchases under one bureau. 


The destiny of the labor movement is in the 
hands of the membership. Those on the outside 
can neither destroy its usefulness nor help very 
greatly on the way to progress without the active 
co-operation of those on the inside. This is some- 
thing that should be thoroughly understood by 
every member of a union, because if it is under- 
stood much discouragement will be avoided and 
a lot of progress made. 


Surveys for a 500-foot right of way across San 
Francisco Bay from San Mateo to Hayward, a 
distance of about 11 miles were begun last Mon- 
day for Frank Elbridge Webb, New York bridge 
builder, recently granted a permit for construc- 
tion of a bridge between the two points. Surveys 
for approaches from Ninth avenue, San Mateo, 
and Pacific City to Little Coyote point, western 
terminal of the proposed bridge, are also under 
way. The approaches, 120 feet in width, are about 
two miles in length and will be widened to 200 
feet at the bridge head, it was stated by Webb. 


Just now there is going on in Japan a heated 
discussion as to whether beauty and politics ought 
to mix. The discussion was provoked because a 
beautiful Japanese woman politician had been 
paying a great deal of attention to her dress, On 
this account other women criticised her on the 
ground that politics should be taken seriously 
and that a beautiful woman spending much time 
in attention to her appearance could not be tak- 
ing her position soberly and gravely. There 
seems to be no need of such a contention in this 
country, because, for some reason or other, the 
beautiful women do not seem to be attracted by 
politics. Why? Will this start something? 


No matter how much employers may deny that 
age is a handicap in securing employment the 
fact remains that the man past 50 in search of 
a position finds that he is frequently told that a 
younger man is desired. There are many reasons 
given by large employers for following such a 
policy, but the one most frequently heard is that 
pensions and sick benefits are paid by the com- 
pany and the younger men are less burdensome 
in this regard. This furnishes a very good rea- 
son for opposition to pension schemes by the 
wage workers, particularly those who are thought- 
ful enough to look to the future. The proper 
policy for the workers to pursue with respect to 
sick benefits and pensions is for them to pay for 
their own benefits and not become obligated to 
any employer or any government for them. We 
have never been advocates of benefit schemes 
which do not call for the worker himself sup- 
porting them directly in a financial way. Any 
other plan must of necessity be harmful in the 
end. There is no way to get something for noth- 
ing in this world honestly and fairly and the 
sooner the great mass of the wage workers come 
to a realization of this fact the better it will be 
for everybody. And in line with this thought the 
workers should be slow to accept insurance from 
employers on the theory that they are getting 
something for nothing, because, in all truth, they 
are not, and they are turning too much control 
over their personal affairs over to the employer 
by accepting his doles in the way of insurance 
policies. 
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Ethel—The bride nearly fainted during the 
ceremony and had to be supported by her father 
until it was over, 
Edith—Yes; and now I hear her father is sup- 
porting both of them.—Sheffield (Eng.) Tele- 
graph. 


Captain (in civilian clothes)—Come on, fellow, 
open the gate. 

Sentry opens the gate; Captain passes. 

Captain—Why the d——1 do you let civilians 
through here? 

Sentry—I knew you were an officer! 

Captain—How the d 1 did you know that? 

Sentry—By your manners, sir!—Strix (Stock- 
holm). 


Mrs. Johnsing—Ah thought you-all said you 
was gwine to name your new baby “Victrola,” 
but Ah hears you-all done make a change. 

Mrs. Moses—Yes, Ah expected it would be a 
girl an’ Ah had decided to name her “Victrola,” 
but she turned out to be a boy, so Ah done name 
him “Radio.’—The Christian Advocate (N. Y.) ° 


’ 


“Johnny,” said the teacher, “if coal is selling at 
$14 a ton and you pay the dealer $65, how many 
tons will he bring you?” 

“A little over three tons, ma’am,” said Johnny 
promptly. 

“Why, 
teacher. 

“No, ma’am, I know it ain’t right,” said Johnny, 
“Dut they all do it.” 


Johnny, that’s not right,’ said the 


Judge (to defendant))—Do you want to chal- 
lenge any member of the jury? 

Ex-Prize-Fighter—Ah ain’t feelin’ jes’ right, 
Judge, but Ah don’t mind goin’ a couple of 
roun’s with that fat gemmun in the co’ner.—Life. 


“Ever notice the French word ‘etats?’” 

“No. What about it?” 

“Take it backward and you have its meaning 
in English.” 

“Well, if you've got to have a foreign language, 
that’s the way to have it. Why can’t all French 
words be like that?’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Gym Teacher (to girls)—Lots of girls use 
dumb-bells to get color in their cheeks. 

Bright One—And lots of girls use color on their 
cheeks to get dumb-bells—Kansas Sour Owl. 


Mr. Whitemore, in making the closing speech, 
made a strong appeal for more men to attend 
church on Sunday. This was followed by a 
soprano solo, “Idle Words,” sung by Mrs. Nelson, 
accompanied by John Denton on the piano.— 
From an item in the Tarrytown (N. Y.) Daily 
News, 


The lumberjack was being cross-examined in a 
north woods murder trial. “You say the murder 
occurred on the night of March 5th?” questioned 
the attorney for the defense. 

“VYa-as,” said the Swede. 

“You say,” continued the lawyer, “you saw the 
defendant murdering the woman—saw it with 
your own eyes?” 

“Ya-as,” said the lumberjack. 

“You also say,” concluded the triumphant attor- 
ney, “that at the time you saw the murder you 
were two miles away from the scene of the 
crime?” 

“Oh, vell,” said the Swede stretching his arms 
and legs, “Ay don’t care much for this trial any- 
how.”—Ottawa Evening Citizen. 
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A VISION OF PROGRESS. 
By J. Burke Severs. 


I saw a country filled with working men, 
Who toiled from early dawn ’til ev’ning shades; 
And in that country, too, I saw a few 
Who shouldered burdens none, and bore no 
spades; 
I saw these parasites look down on those 
Who labored and complained not of their lot, 
And saw the parasites command the mass, 
And saw that mass obey, and murmur not. 


I saw that ruling few grow bold with power, 
Command and take more each succeeding year; 
And still the patient masses murmured not, 
For they were bred in poverty and fear; 
And then I saw the masters strain too much 
The chain that in all men endurance rules; 
The workers stood unshackled in their might, 
“Our rights!” they cried; “we are no longer 
fools!” 


I saw them gain their justice and their rights; 
I saw them rise to pow’r, and saw them fall 
For lack of leaders, but they soon came forth, 
A mighty band, at Freedom’s bidding call; 

And then I saw a country free from sin, 
A government where all was just and true, 
A land of love, a heav’n amidst this hell,— 
Utopia! God speed the day! ’Tis due. 


a 


MOVING PICTURES. 
Upon the broader stage of life 
We see them day by day, 
The patient mother and the wife— 
The daughter far away. 
How dreary is the little home, 
The mother weeping there. 
Now, that’s a moving picture 
We read of everywhere. 


A son before the justice stern, 
His sorrowing mother pleads, 
While fondly doth her spirit yearn 
To cover his misdeeds. 
The tears fall from her aged eyes— 
Her son is to prison led, 
Ah, that’s a moving picture 
To fill the soul with dread. 


A wife for her husband pleads, 
Though he be worthless quite, 

Who squanders money that she needs 
To bring her home delight. 

The justice bids him be a man— 
For her sake sets him free. 

Ah, that’s a moving picture, 
Alas, too oft we see. 


A baby on the doorstep left, 
The inhuman parents flee; 
The aged man to poorhouse goes, 
Forgot by world is he. 
The man who takes the orphan’s all, 
That he may have the more, 
Behold these moving pictures 
Before us evermore. 


The wealthy swindler and the tramp, 
The poor, the proud, the meek; 
The student at his midnight lamp, 
The stalwart and the weak; 
The couple parted by a word, 
The man whose soul has flown— 
All, all are moving pictures 
On which the sun has shone. 


—Lue F. Vernon. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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The funeral of Frank L. Mitchell, sergeant-at- 
arms of Typographical Union No, 21, was held 
last Wednesday afternoon from a local mortuary 
chapel. The funeral oration was delivered by 
Rev. F. de Mattos of St. John’s Episcopal Church. 
The cause of Mr. Mitchell’s death was acute 
Bright’s disease. He expired at 2 o’clock p.m. 
Monday, April 2, following an illness of brief 
duration. Announcement of Mr. Mitchell’s demise 
was received with surprise as well as sorrow by 
his friends, as he had mingled with his fellow 
craftsmen at union headquarters only a few days 
prior to his passing, at which time he made no 
complaint of being ill and seemed to be in his 
usual health. Decedent was a native of Wiscon- 
sin, where he was born sixty-five years ago. He 
came to San Francisco from Visalia five years ago, 
and was elected to the office of sergeant-at-arms 
of the union in May, 1921, succeeding the late 
Terence McGowan. Mr. Mitchell was a man of 
many commendable virtues and won the esteem 
of all with whom he came in contact. Following 
the services in the funeral parlor his remains were 
conveyed to Woodlawn Cemetery, where they 
were cremated. Fellow unionists of Mr. Mitchell 
served as his pallbearers. They were Harry Ben- 
nett, Thomas Dignan, Charles Greer, George 
Hollis, F. C. Lippert and F. P. Nolan. Mr. 
Mitchell is survived by his widow, Mary Mitchell, 
and two children, Frances and John T. Mitchell, 
to whom the sincere sympathy of the union is ex- 
tended in their hour of bereavement. 

The Union Printers Mutual Aid Society will 
assemble in quarterly meeting in the Labor Tem- 
ple, Sixteenth and Capp streets, at 2:30 o’clock 
p.m. Sunday, April 8, when action on certain 
propositions to revise the society’s constitution 
and by-laws will be taken and preliminary ar- 
rangements for the annual entertainment and ball 
to be given on the evening of May 19th discussed. 
The report of the secretary-treasurer undoubtedly 
will prove gratifying. It is said the society’s ex- 
chequer is more corpulent but none the less 
healthy than at any other period in its history. 

Thomas Hearn of the Chronicle Chapel and 
Mrs. Hearn are spending their spring vacation in 
the vicinity of Merced, 

On April 4, 1898, the book and job printers of 
San Francisco struck work in an effort to reduce 
the work day from ten hours to nine hours. It 
does not seem possible to the “old guard” that 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of that event occurred 
last Wednesday, but inexorable Father Time 
forces the admission. The wage scale in 1898 was 
$3 a day, and it had been the custom to work ten 
hours a day for so many years that the opposition 
to the proposed innovation was successful. It 
was not long until the chaos that prevailed in job 
circles was straightened out. First came a nine- 
and-a-half-hour day to the larger shops, then the 
nine-hour day within a few months, to be followed 
by the eight-hour day in five or six years. The 
jobbers had a sort of Saturday half-holiday before 
April 4, 1898. They started in at 7 a.m., as usual, 
and quit at 5 p.m., instead of at 6 p.m. as on the 
first five days of the week. It is well to pause to 
give credit to those who stood firm on the firing 
line and who were the pioneers in the later suc- 
cessful efforts to increase wages and decrease 
hours. Some of those courageous men _ have 
passed on. Others are with us and are entitled 
to be included among the veterans, and a goodly 
group can fairly be classified among those present 
and striving hard to keep out of the veteran class. 
Charles E. Hawkes was president of No. 21 in 
1898, and W. P. Benoist was secretary. Space pre- 
vents the inclusion of a long list of active mem- 
bers at this time who passed through the stirring 
days of 1898, but they deserve and are hereby 
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tendered the thanks of the membership for their splendid exhibit of modern printing was placed 

Participation in a struggle that was truly of a | on display. In connection with Miss Hartwell’s 

Phoenix-like character. course of lectures on colors, the following excerpt 
J. H. Dunning, an old-time member of Chicago | from a recent issue of the New York Times will 

Typographical Union, is sojourning in San Fran- be of interest: 

cisco. He has been wintering on the Pacific “A problem which defied the efforts of German 

Coast. He came to this city from Los Angeles | scientists for many years has been solved at the 

two weeks ago, and has enjoyed a few fine remin- University of Pennsylvania by the invention of a 

iscent periods with Tom Black, Patsy Evers, | machine for testing the psychology of color. 

John McNeary and other former Windy Cityites. “The study of color is important to the adver- 
The Administration Club of San Francisco tising and textile trades, and the new machine 

Typographical Union No. 21 will hold a meeting | permits more delicate determinations of effects 

Sunday, April 8, at 11:30 o'clock a.m. in the | than had hitherto been possible. It is called the 

Assembly Room of the New Call Building, 74 Twitmeyer two-way color machine, after its in- 

New Montgomery street, to which all members ventor, Professor Edwin B. Twitmeyer, of the 

of the union are cordially invited. The printed department of psychology at the university. 

notices of the meeting are signed by Harry John- “The unique feature of the machine is that it 

ston, president; George E. Mitchell, Jr., Secretary. permits very fine adjustments of color relations 
J. L. Edinger, well-known traveling typo of the to be made on a whirling disk, which is all the 

middle west, is among those who recently de- while in motion. 

posited traveling cards with San Francisco Union. “Dr, Twitmeyer has been working on the 
Frank Kasson, who has been secretary of Pato machine for two years. He says he will not pat- 

Alto Union No. 521 for more than a decade, paid r 

a fraternal visit to the officers of No. 21 while in 

San Francisco on a brief business trip this weck. 

Frank is creeping toward the three score 

and ten point in life, but the best age guessers in 

the werld would never suspect it unless they had 

the “inside info.” 


Miss Marian Hartwell, University of California 
Extension lecturer, delivered an address before 
the San Francisco Bay Cities Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen on “Analysis of Modified Col- 
ors” in Hotel Bellevue last Monday evening. 


After the usual dinner and before the lecture a SAVE M 0 N EY 
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Save more of your hard-earned coin 


by making all 
‘ your purchases in 
by using the stores located on 


Hastings Graphic Systems MISSION STREET 


BUDGET- SAVINGS PLAN 
mi Try It - You'll Be Surprised - Price $2.50 16th to 26th and Army 


Sold by leading stationers or 


I) o petit Bldg.,S.F. 232 Bacon Bldg., Oakland |) | Mission St. Merchants Assn. 
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Goop For 26 years we have maintained a reputation for integrity 
and square dealing. 


JEWELRY JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS 


OPTICIANS 


SINCE 
ONZHIGN 715 Market St., bet. 3rd and 4th, 
1896 O San Francisco 


All Jewelry and watch repairing guaranteed 


The Su Francisco Savines ano Loan Sociery 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 
SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
Member Federal Reserve System and Associated Savings 
Banks ot San Francisco 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
DECEMBER 30th, 1922 


$80,671,392.53 
76,921,392.53 
1,000,000.00 
2,750,000.00 
400,613.61 


.-Mission and 21st Streets 
..,Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
Haight and Belvedere Streets 

West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


A Dividend to Depositors of Four and One-quarter (414) 
per cent per annum was declared for the six months 
ending December 31st, 1922. 


INTEREST WILL HEREAFTER BE COMPOUNDED UARTERL 
INSTEAD OF SEMI-ANNUALLY AS HERETOFORE. e 
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ent it, but will let it be used freely for the ad- 
vancement of science.” 

Edward G. Gross, American 
Printer, “We enthusiastic over the 
interesting work being done in San Francisco, 
and it always gives us pleasure to receive speci- 
mens from the good typographers on the coast.” 

> 
SOUTHERN NEGROES “STRIKE.” 

The exodus of negroes from Mississippi has 
caused a panic among plantation owners. There 
are 1,000,000 negroes in Mississippi, and it is esti- 
mated that one-tenth of that number has left the 
State within the past six months. At that rate 
it will be but a short time until the State will be 
stripped of its plantation labor, Plantation own- 
ers see visions of bankruptcy. That they are 
genuinely alarmed is indicated by their willing- 
ness to make an effort to stop the migration by 
improving conditions on the plantations. 

The Jackson Daily News quotes negro educa- 
tional experts that the negroes want an educa- 
tion, they want the sense of ownership and a 
living wage. 

“Until the plantations are cut up into smaller 
plats and sold to the tenants, until a negro is 
made to believe 


editor of the 


says: are 


that when a bale of cotton is 
sold he is going to directly share in the proceeds, 
and until a sufficient number of educational op- 
portunities and iron-clad promises of ample wages 
come into effect, then, and not till then, is the 
negro labor situation going to be settled,” says 
the Daily News. 


ad — 
MINERS SECURE CONTRACT. 
Organized miners and coal owners of the Kana- 
wha District, W. Va., have signed an agreement. 
Both parties are determined to make the coming 
year a successful one, though surrounded by anti- 
union coal owners who call on the Federal judi- 
ciary on the slightest occasion to aid them in 
The 


signed an 


their union-smashing, low-wage campaign. 
Ohio River coal owners have also 
agreement, which is another evidence that some 
coal owners in West Virginia have not permitted 
profits to blind every sense of justice. 

& — 

Figures obtained from the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor show that 378,000 
children under 14 years of age are working at 
manual labor, In 392 factories 909 children under 
14 were at work and 3189 under 16 were working 
more than eight hours a day. The situation is a 
terrific indictment of Congress which passed over 
legislation involving a constitutional 
to prevent this condition, 
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amendment 


Ask your Grocer for 


SUPERBA BRAND 


Mushroom Sauce 
Italian Style Raviolis 
Beans and Spaghetti 


These will make a delicious Italian 
Dinner 


3216 Twenty-second St. Mission 4493 
2501 Howard St. Mission 4462 


498 Clement St. Pacific 5758 
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SHIRTS — UNDERWEAR — TIES 


$1.25, $2. $2.65, $4.75 
UNION-MA DE and sold direct from FACTORY- TO-WEARER 


EAGLESON & CO. - 1118 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


$1.85 to $3.15 


Sacramento Fresno Los Angeles 


FREAK STRIKE REMEDY. 

Professor Henry M. Herrick, language pro- 
fessor of Rockford College, Chicago, flashes be- 
fore the public eye for the moment with a new 
strike remedy. He industrial reserve 
army created. This would be part of the national 
defense system and would be used in any part 
of the country. 

“Tt will take but a few trained reserves to de- 
fend our vital 
transportation,” he 


wants an 


such 


said, As 


industries, as mining and 


usual, this freak 
remedy is no different from other freaks, that are 
always based on smashing a strike, rather than 
preventing it by removing the cause. 

With child-like innocence the professor be- 
lieves that a nation of industrial Hessians and 
strikebreakers, other than those of private de- 
tectives and corporations, can be maintained in 
this country. He also believes that a man can 
step from a counting room, for instance, and 
start working in a coal mine with its falling rock 
and its gases, or can extricate railroad cars from 
the bewildering maze of a large freight yard, 
where injury and death are common occurrences. 

ee 
OWNED BY FOREIGNERS. 

Mexican citizens have been crowded off the oil 
lands of their country, and out of the Mexican 
oil industry, according to figures made public by 
the Mexican consul at Galveston, Texas. It is 
shown that Mexican citizens own but 1 per cent 
of the oil lands of that country, and that they 
own and control but one and one-tenth per cent 
of the Mexican oil industry. 

The figures show that the Mexican oil industry 
is valued at $1,050,000,000, of which American 
oil magnates own $606,043,239, or 57.7 per cent. 
British capital has $354,776,199 invested, or 33.8 
per cent of the total; Holland has 6.7 per cent of 
the total; 1.10 cent; France, Spain 
Norway and Cuba combined hold the remaining 


Mexico, per 
value, seven-tenths of one per cent, 

The Mexican oil lands is placed at 
$354,000,000, of which 57 per cent, or $201,780,000, 
is held by American citizens; British citizens hold 
37 per cent; Holland, 6 per cent: Mexico, 2 per 
cent, and all other interests, 1 per cent, 


value of 
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NO LABOR PARTY IN BALTIMORE. 
In the first general vote of union locals ever 


taken in Baltimore, on the formation of a third 
party, organized labor of that city voted not to 
form party but to non-par- 
tisan policy by opposing or indorsing individual 
candidates for political office. 
+? 

SAN BERNARDINO LABOR MAYOR. 

Organized labor of 
united on its candidate for 
him, too. 
labor 


such a continue its 


San Bernardino recently 
mayor and elected 
J. W. Catick was elected Mayor ona 
platform, and an ordinance prohibiting 
picketing by unions, which had been passed by 
the city council, was killed by referendum. 
os — 

If you don’t demand the union label it is equiva- 

lent to creating a job for a non-unionist. 
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Coffee That Is? 
MISSION DAIRY LUNCH 


COR. 16TH AND VALENCIA STS. 
S. C. Trauger, Prop. 


et 


95c to $1.85 UNION 
LABEL 


On every one of these items 


Eleven 


Poo --- +--+ +, 
DR. GEO. D. GILLESPIE 


Reguiar licensed drugless physician and Chiroprastor. 
Tubercular, organie, nervous, reetal, colon, prostatie, ehronie, 
skin and scalp diseases. 

My book, ‘‘Drugless Therapy,” tells you why pressure on 
Nerves causes disease. Send for It. Mailed free. Lady 
attendants. Consultation free. 

Continuous Office Hours, 9 A, M. te i! P. M. 
Entire Top Floor 
Prospect 5201 


450 GEARY ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


Fifth and Market 


22nd & Mission 


1014 Market Geary & Fillmore 


The wise man keeps part of his 
money in a reliable savings bank. 
If you are making money now why 
not put aside something for a rainy 


day? 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 


SECURE AND PROFITABLE 


ls 
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U.S. ARMY SHOES 


We have just bought a tremendous stock 
of Army Munson last shoes to be sold to the 
These shoes are 100% solid 
leather with heavy double soles sewed and 
nailed. The uppers are of heavy tan chrome 
leather with bellows tongue, thereby making 
them waterproof. 


public direct. 


These shoes are selling 
very fast and we advise you to order at once 
to insure your order being filled. 
The sizes are 6 to 11, all widths. 
$2.75. 


send money order. 


Price, 
Pay postman on receipt of goods or 
Money refunded if 


shoes are not satisfactory. 


THE U. S. STORES CO. 
1441 Broadway, New York City 
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You're right! 
I wear — 

CAN'T BUST'EM <iooam 
overalls 


Jhey guarantee that 
ifthe sewing ever rips 
Lllget a newpairor 
my money Lack. 
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CANT BUST EM 


. OVERALLS 


UNION 


MADE 


Twelve 
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Synopsis of Minutes of March 30, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Hollis. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications—Filed—From the Society of 
Friends of Soviet Russia, relative to a moving 
picture, “Russia Through the Shadows.” From 
the Retail Clerks’ Union No. 432, requesting all 
trade unionists to demand the Clerks’ card when 
making purchases. From Retail Shoe Clerks No. 
410, requesting all trade unionists to demand the 
card when making purchases. 

Referred to Executive Committee—Wage scale 
and agreement of Bakers’ Union No. 24. From 
Egg Inspectors’ Union, relative to the unfair 
attitude of C. M. Lorenzen Produce Co. 211 
Natoma street. From the Bay Cities Naval Af- 
fairs Committee, requesting to subscribe the sum 
of $15 defraying the expenses incurred in the 
furtherance of the Naval Base Project. 

Requests complied with—From the Park Com- 
missioners, requesting a committee be appointed 
to confer on the needs of the Mission District 
relative to playgrounds, etc. The Chair appointed 
Delegates Wynn, Kleinhammer, Burton and Mil- 
ler to represent this Council. From Community 
Chest Committee, requesting the Council to elect 
a delegate to represent it on said committee. 
President George S. Hollis was elected unani- 
mously to represent this Council. 

Referred to Labor Clarion—Report of the Hall 
Association for year ending 1922. 

Resolutions were introduced by Secretary 
O’Connell, reading as follows: 

Whereas, The organized building 
workers and citizens in general have learned with 
profound sorrow of the death of Olaf A. Tveit- 
moe, one of the great founders and executives of 
the building trades movement of this city and 
State; and 

Whereas, This gifted and ardent exponent of 
the aims and hopes of organized labor devoted 
the best part of his life to the education, organi- 
zation and uplift of organized labor, in which 
task he found unlimited scope for his brilliant 
intellect, restless energy and overflowing sym- 
pathy for the weak and oppressed; and 

Whereas, Through his fairness and conduct he 
earned the respect of friend and foe alike, and 
through his wise counsel and faithful service in 
the cause of organized labor he endeared himself 
beyond measure to thousands upon thousands of 
workers who gratefully acknowledge their in- 
debtedness to him for their wonderfully improved 
conditions under adverse and difficult circum- 
stances, an achievement second to none in the 
annals of organized labor; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Council, 
in regular session assembled this 30th day of 
March, 1923, that we join with the building trades 
mechanics in paying a tribute of appreciation and 
honor to this great departed leader and spokes- 
man of organized labor; that we cherish the 
memory of Olaf A. Tveitmoe as one of labor’s 
faithful and distinguished servants, and deplore 
his loss; that we extend to his bereaved family 
and personal friends deepest sympathy and con- 
dolence; further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread upon 
the minutes, and copies thereof transmitted to 
the Building Trades Council of San Francisco, the 
Building Trades Council of California, and to the 
family of the deceased. 

Moved that resolutions be adopted; carried by 
unanimous standing vote. 

Report of Executive Committee—Recommended 
the indorsment of the wage scale of Material 


mechanics 
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Teamsters’ Union, subject to the approval of the 
International Union. Recommended indorsement 
of the Cooks’ Union wage scale, subject to the 
approval of its International Union. Recom- 
mended that the Council declare its intention of 
levying a boycott on the Mineral Cafe, 1130 
Market street. Recommended that the LIllinois- 
Pacific Glass Works be removed from the unfair 
list. In the matter of the Daylight Saving Or- 
dinance, Delegates Johnson and Coulsting were 
appointed to represent the Council. Committee 
recommended indorsement of the Janitors’ Union 
scale for men employed in theatres, and requested 
the Theatrical Federation to render every possible 
assistance to the Janitors. Recommended that 
the name of Albert Samuels be removed from the 
clocks in the Labor Temple. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unicns—Culinary Workers—Comp- 
ton’s, White Lunches, Chris’s are still unfair; 
thanked Typographical Union for assistance in 
straightening out houses on Third street. Car- 
men—Thanked Council for its assistance in block- 
ing the extension of the Masonic avenue line. 
Butchers—Having trouble with Kosher butchers; 
have initiated 15 apprentices, and will give them 
an extension course in salesmanship. Grocery 
Clerks—Piggly-Wiggly still unfair; look for the 
Clerks’ button when making purchases. Ladies’ 
Garment Workers—Still on strike. 

Label Section—Requested delegates to attend 
the meetings of the Section. Sister Fosen re- 
quested a demand for the label on caps. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Nominations and Election—Sister Fosen and A. 
Vureck were nominated and elected by acclama- 
tion as members of the Organizing Committee. 

The Chair introduced Miss Anita Whitney, who 
addressed the Council on the Criminal Syndical- 
ism Law. Moved that we reiterate our position 
on the Criminal Syndicalism Law and communi- 
cate same to the Senators and Assemblymen at 
Sacramento; carried. 

Moved that when we adjourn we do so out of 
respect to the memory of O. A. Tveitmoe; carried. 

Receipts—$387.50. Expenses—$165.10. 

Council adjourned at 10 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. | 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union Jabel when making pur- 
chases. Also to patronize the Municipal Railroad 
whenever possible—J. O’C. 

a > 
UNFAIR FERRY COMPANY. 


San Francisco, Cal., March 29, 1923. 

To Central Labor Councils, Building Trades 
Councils, District and Local Unions—Greeting: 

There is only one ferry company on San Fran- 
cisco Bay and tributary waters that is on the 
“We don’t patronize list” of the California State 
Federation of Labor. 

According to information, which we believe to 
be reliable, the policy of the Martinez-Benicia 
Ferry Company is controlled by W. H. George, 
head of the Builders’ Exchange of San Francisco, 
widely known as an active advocate of the so- 
called “American Plan.” 

This company refused to abide by an honor- 
able settlement between the undersigned organi- 
zations and all the ferry companies December 18, 
1920, and locked out all of our members at that 
time. Since then this ferry company has danced 
to the tune of the Un-American Plan. All other 
ferry companies observe and abide by the basic 
eight-hour day. All other ferry companies are 
fair to organized labor, 

This company is known as the Martinez-Benicia 
Ferry Co. and operates an automobile ferry serv- 
ice between Martinez and Benicia. 

We are not requesting financial aid in this 
fight, but we are asking something else that 


should be done gladly and willingly—First, that 
you concur in the action of the California State 
Federation of Labor and place the Martinez- 
Benicia Ferry on your official “Don’t Patronize 
ist: 

Second, we request all local and district unions 
to note the above action and inform their mem- 
bers, especially the automobile owners, of this 
action. 

Third, the Rodeo-Vallejo Ferry Co. is fair to 
organized labor, and is a diréct competitor of the 
Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co, 

We therefore request all members of labor 
unions to patronize the Rodeo-Vallejo Ferry when 
crossing Carquinez Straits in automobiles. 

Kindly inform us of your action in this matter. 

Your co-operation will be highly appreciated. 

Fraternally, 

LOCAL No. 40 OF SAN FRANCISCO, 

N. O. M. M. & P. OF AM. 

H. F. Strother, President. 

Peter Hansen, Secretary. 
FERRYBOATMEN’S UNION OF CALIF., 

C. B. Connolly, President. 
C. W. Deal, Sec’y and Manager. 

———@&—______ 


OPENINGS FOR MESSENGERS. 

Previous clerical experience is not required to 
qualify one for a position as messenger in the 
employ of the various departments of the State 
government in San Francisco, Boys and girls 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty-one may 
be enabled to secure employment at salaries 
ranging from $60 to $75 a month by applying to 
the State Civil Service Commission, Forum 
Building, Sacramento, for information regarding 
an examination announced for April 14, 1923. 
The positions offer an excellent foundation for 
more important clerical positions. 


SOLS 
Formerly Sixth Street Near Market 


“Better Suits and Overcoats For Less” 
Any Suit or Overcoat Purchased Here Will Be 
Pressed Free 


2195 MISSION STREET 


4 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


STOVES 
BEDDING 
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WALTER N. 


BRUNT 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS 
REGALIA, SOUVENIRS 


Specialty Printing 


Invitations, Menus, Dance Programs 
Greeting Cards 


Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
NEAR POSTOFFICE SAN FRANCISCO 
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SOVIETS HAVE NO LAND POLICY. 

The soviet tale of how they gave the land to 
Russian peasants is shattered in an official report 
by the League of Nations on the economic condi- 
tions of Russia. 

Writing in the American Federationist, April 
issue, William English Walling analyzes and 
quotes from the report and dispels the illusion 
that the soviets, like the fairy godmother, gave 
free land to peasants. 

“The soviets and their ‘liberal’ apologists have 
established the absurd legend that in 1917 the 
nobility owned the land and the soviets gave it 
to the peasants,” says Mr. Walling. 

“The peasant began to take the nobility’s land, 
without asking anybody’s consent, under Keren- 
sky—and they finished taking it, without any- 
body’s consent, under Lenine. Here you have 
the two great facts of Russia’s agrarian revolution 
—and both have been distorted beyond recogni- 
tion by the radical dupes of the soviets.” 

Mr. Walling calls attention to the fairness of 
the League of Nations’ report, which, he says, 
“points out just what causes were at work for 
which the bolshevists were not to blame, such as 
drought and foreign and civil wars. 

“Tt is even merciful enough not to mention the 
warfare carried on by the communists against 
the peasant-farmer. It gives the bolshevists the 
benefit of every doubt, but it also gives the damn- 
ing evidence. 

“It shows that the huge shipments of grain the 
bolshevists are sending out of a starving coun- 
try are but the latest of a long series of deeds that 
have helped along the death by starvation of 
millions of Lenine and Trotzky’s miserable sub- 
jects. 

“The facts disclosed show how the soviets have 
totally failed to keep agriculture supplied with 
even a small part of the machinery, tools, draught 
animals and fertilizer needed in such a great agri- 
cultural country. 

“The report shows that the soviets failed abso- 
lutely to introduce any reason or order into the | 
division of large estates and the laws of land 
tenure, but, on the contrary, doubled the dis- 
astrous confusion naturally created by the agra- 
rian revolution, True, after years of wrecking in 
this field, the bolshevists are at last trying to 
return to the point they started from—or are 
making a bluff of doing so. But what havoc they 
have left behind! And they are asking credit all 
over the world for what they claim they are go- 
ing to do—but have not yet done.” 

~ —_____@-_______ 


ORPHEUM. 

The Orpheum offers as a diversity of features 
for the week starting Sunday matinee, April 8th. 
The bill is headed by Vera Gordon, the popular 
screen and dramatic actress and “The Land of 
Fantasie,” the splendid, kaleidoscopic production 
remains a second week. “America” is the title of 
the new comedy drama to be presented by Vera 
Gordon. It was written by Edgar Allen Wolfe 
and Wm, Siegel. It serves to introduce not only 
Miss Gordon’s excellent dramatic work, but also 
Miss Gordon’s daughter Madya, who is making 
her first stage appearance. The sketch deals with 
the immigration situation and abounds in well- 
written, poignant lines and situations. Unani- 
mously declared by critics and audiences alike, | 
the greatest production ever seen in vaudeville, 
“The Land of Fantasie,” featuring Stasia Ledovia, 
W. Wania, Jimmy Lyons, the sensational eight 
English Rockets, Maxwell Hetricke and Manny 
Morris is truly the most lavishly and stupendously 
costumed and staged revue the Orpheum has ever 
presented, 

“Apologizing Papa” Cameron with Mrs. Cam- 
eron have under their parental guidance Miss 
Cameron and the excrutiatingly funny Cameron, 
Jr., in other words “The Clan of Cameron” is 


| 


again coming to San Francisco to upset the risa- 
bilities of audiences. Suffices to say that there is 
no funnier or highly entertaining an act in vaude- 
ville than the Four Camerons. 

Gene Green with his knack for delivering good 
songs, his fund of good stories and his sixty-horse- 
power personality returns after a long absence. 

“The Little Cottage” is a pocket-size edition of 
musical comedy featuring Frank Sinclair and 
Cliff Dixon and a cast of mischievous misses. 

Brava, Michelena and Trujillo present a color- 
ful collection of Spanish Gypsy dances which they 
made famous in a New York production, “Gypsy 
Love,” in which they were stars, 

Sargent and Marvin play a number of musical 
instruments and indulge in some excellent comedy. 
seas 

DISCOVERER OF CALIFORNIA POPPY. 

The first person to write about the California 
poppy and give it official recognition was a Rus- 
sian naturalist by the name of Eschscholtz, who 
accompanied a scientific expedition around the 
world just prior to 1824. He was so taken with 
this flower, which was new to the botanists, that 
they rewarded his interest in it by giving it the 
name of Eschscholtzia Californica. Since that 
time other botanists, finding it exceedingly varia- 
ble, have suspected that there were several very 


similar species of this plant and have attempted | 


to split it up into several species, but always to 
end up with the same result—the conclusion that 
all these forms in their myriad hues, ever changing 
with the soil, the climate and the season, had best 
be left intact as one species, which now is the 
State flower. 
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When things are not coming right maybe it 
is because you are not going after them right.— 
Forbes Magazine, 


It is the lack of interest in spending union- 


earned money that fills the pockets of our enemies. 
Ask for the label. 


Li 


World War Veterans 


Meet Second and Fourth Tuesdays in 
the month 


1256 MARKET STREET 


e 
Phone Valencia 6238 


MISSION PRODUCTS CO. 


FOR HOME BEVERAGE SUPPLIES 
FRANK A. STENZ, Sales Manager 


3000 Mission St. SAN FRANCISCO 


Pores 


Where Your $ [Where Your $ Bays More | ‘More 
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2415 [2415 MISSION—Near 200k 20th 


—_—e_ Mission Street, near 20th 
Lowest prices and biggest values in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 

Shoes and Tobacco 
Every sale backed by our 


IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


The San Francisco Savings & Loan Society 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 
Incorporated February, 1868 
Assets over $84,000,000.00 


Beginning APRIL rst, 1923 
INTEREST will be CREDITED on DEPOSITS 


QUARTERLY 


JANUARY - APRIL - JULY - OCTOBER 


and will earn interest Quarterly instead of Semi-annually as heretofore 


INTEREST WILL BE CREDITED 
APRIL Ist, 1923 


AT THE RATE OF A'/, 
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LIGHT IS SPREADING. 

That the agitation by organized labor for a 
curb on the United States Supreme Court is 
bearing fruit, even in stand-pat circles, is daily 
becoming more and more evident. Last Monday 
the San Francisco Chronicle had an editorial en- 
titled ‘“‘Fivt-to-four worth 
reprinting. It reads: 

“The Supreme Court of the United States was 
created to determine, declare and decide what is 
the supreme law of the land. That law will always 
be any enactment of Congress which does not 
exceed the authority conferred upon that body 
by the people as their will is declared in the Con- 
stitution. If Congress exceeds the authority it 
possesses, what it so enacts is no law. A ma- 
jority of the court is the court. And what that 
majority declares the law to be that the law is 
and we disobey at our peril. 


Decisions,” which is 


“And yet the increasing number of decisions 
that a law is unconstitutional, made by votes of 
five Justices, with four Justices holding and ar- 
guing to the contrary, is disturbing the public 
There is fear that at some future time, 
so de- 


mind, 
when some highly 
cided, grave trouble may result. 


controversial case is 

“The difficulty comes from differing opinions 
as to what is or is not ‘implied’ by some general 
clause in the Constitution. A prodigious amount 
of existing law became law because, in the opinion 
of a majority of the Supreme Court, the power 
of Congress to enact the law is ‘implied’ in some 
general grant of power. There is a great body 
of law which the people who adopted the Con- 
stitution never imagined they were permitting. 
Moreover, under modern conditions there is real 
necessity for much law which was not necessary 
in 1787 and which the people of that day would 
never have permitted. And radical 
elements which demand still greater innovations 
and seek to get on to the Supreme Court bench 
Justices who will hold these innovations within 
the power of Congress. 


there are 


“There is a radical element which demands that 
Congress may at any time overrule and set aside 
a decision of the Supreme Court. That, of course, 
is revolution. And yet the objections to five-to- 
four decisions are so grave that there is a grow- 
ing feeling that they should not overrule an act 
of Congress. There are bills in Congress requir- 
ing the votes of six or seven Justices to declare 
an act unconstitutional. As the 
court might, and not improbably would, declare 
such act itself the better 
way would be to propose a constitutional amend- 
ment and have the whole subject thrown open to 
discussion before the people.” 

> 


DEMOCRACY DEFINED. 

The following is a seventy-word summing up 
on Democracy by Hon. Cordell Hull, chairman, 
Democratic National Committee: 

“Rule by the people; liberty 
every individual; equality of 
special privilege; social 
espousal of liberal progressive 
constructive domestic and world policies—poli- 
tical, economic, and social; economy 
taxation according to ability; local self-govern- 
ment; world affairs; 
political honesty; efficient public service free from 
corruption; honest civil service; constant regard 
for welfare of masses—for the human as well as 
the material side.” 


of Congress 


an unconstitutional, 


and justice 
opportunity; 
industrial justice; 
thought; sound 
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meeting responsibilities in 


BENDER’S 


“THE FAMILY SHOE STORE” 


BETTER SHOE VALUES 
2412 Mission Street Near 20th 
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BABSON CONDEMNS INDUSTRIAL SPIES. 

What Roger W. Babson thinks of industrial 
spying, as disclosed by the Bailin testimony and 
the Michigan communist trial, he tells to the em- 
ployers of labor in his current special bulletin to 
industrial leaders. 

“Whether Bailin’s testimony is true we do not 
know,” he remarks. “Probably it is, as reported, 
only partly true. The most important fact is 
that the kind of thing that Bailin tells about is 
common in our industries. score or 
more of these industrial spy agencies 
the country. They act under all kinds 
names which give no hint of their real 
Immense are paid to them our em- 
ployers. 

“This is a serious blunder on the part of the 
corporation It stirs trouble where 
exists. It is the most potent breeder of 
radicalism that we have. The ‘boring from within’ 
which radical agitators are charged with, is a drop 
in the bucket to the boring that the industrial spy 
does, for money which the employer pays. These 
spy agencies set out to find rottenness, and if 
they do not actually find it, some make it or 
fake it.” 
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MAKE FALSE PLEA. 
ea of Eastern textile manufacturers that 
cannot 


The p 
they withstand Southern competition is 
“propaganda to Northern labor down to 
the Southern level,” declared President McMahon 
of the United Textile Workers, at Providence, 


drive 


R. I. He called attention to the financial state- 
ment of the Pacific Mills at Lawrence, Mass., 
published last month, showing stock dividends 


which have increased capitalization by $29,000,000 
since 1921, 
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If you don’t demand the union label it is equiva- 


lent to creating a job for a non-unionist. 
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Patronize the 


Quality Delicatessen 


2046 Mission St., Bet. 16th and 17th 


We Specialize in 
SALADS and IMPORTED GOODS 
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The Milk With the 
Natural Cream Flavor 


MEYENBERG 
EVAPORATED 
MILK CO. 


MARKET & DRUMM STS. 
(Fife Building) 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Telephone Douglas 1056 
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Your Credit is Good at 


FREIBERG’S 


Coats, Suits, Dresses and Furs 


2684 Mission Street, near 23rd Street 
We Give Mission Stamps 


FISHER HATS 


JET ANDREWS 
UNION MADE 
Established 1851 


We are selling all Coats at a 20 per 
cent reduction. 


666 MARKET STREET 
OPP. PALACE HOTEL 


bw www 


‘Restaurant 
MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


r 


1300 Polk St. 
820 Clement St. 


701 Shrader St. 
Vallejo, Calif. 


Spotless Food Stores 
2765 Mission St. 2070 Mission St. 
3391 Mission St. 

You can buy more groceries for a Dollar 
at Jenny Wren than at any store in San 
Francisco. We claim better quality, too, 
and quality is remembered long after price 
is forgotten. 


Shop and Save at Jenny Wren 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 
UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market CARHARTT OVERALLS 
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LIBERTY ar BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 


Deposits. made on or before 


April 10th 
Will earn interest from 


April 1st 


Market, Mason & Turk Streets 
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Quality First 


| UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 
| 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
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“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


MISSION STRZET 
at Twenty-second 
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WHERE IT BEGAN, 

George W. Peavy, who is Dean of the Oregon 
School of Forestry, and was formerly in the 
United States Forest Service, has written a pam- 
phlet on the commercial forests of Oregon in 
which he gives the real reason for the slowness 
with which the people of America have waked 
up to the fatal results of forest destruction, He 
tells us how the pioneers in the infant colonies 
along the Atlantic faced what seemed to them a 
limitless forest and had to fight their way through 
for two centuries or more. From this came “that 
peculiar American attitude’ which so perplexec 
the early leaders of forest conservation—the no- 
tion that a forest tree is of no consequence, and 
that any forest can be used or abused just as 
the individual pleases. It has taken-fifty years of 
tireless effort on the part of such men as the late 
Dr. Fernow to substitute the ideas of public wel- 
fare and the economic importance of forests for 
this old-time carelessness. 

There is still much to be done to educate the 
present and all coming generations to a full sense 
of the place of forests in modern civilization. We 
are at times in serious danger of thinking more 
of the secondary uses of forest lands than of 
their primary and permanent value—simply the 
production of timber. That is the man thing for 
which they exist. 

2) 
READ ’EM AND WEEP! 
Safety First. 

Secretary Hoover’s letter to President Harding 
asking for the postponement of public construc- 
tion until the peak of the present private demand 
has been passed is an expression of the most 
important effort made in this country to avoid 
panics and hard times since the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve System. If state, local, and 
municipal governments unite with the Federal 
administration in the adoption of this policy it is 
reasonable to expect that for the first time since 
Great Britain acknowledged the independence of 
the thirteen colonies this country will pass 
through the different phases of the business cycle 
without encountering disaster. This achievement 
would reveal statesmanship of high rank—The 
Globe and Commercial Advertiser. 


He Might Bootlick’er. 

If a woman whose husband has been a drunkard 
and is getting liquor under present lax enforce- 
ment should be published as contributing 50 cents 
a month to the Anti-Saloon League, her husband 
might come home and beat her up.—Argument of 
Wm. H. Anderson, of Anti-Saloon League, why 
contributions to League should not 
public. 


be made 


Like Party Platforms. 

In other words, Mr. Bryan has hit upon the 
exceedingly happy notion that there need never 
be any question of oppression if only the govern- 
ing group will concede everything in theory and 
nothing in prartice. It is much simpler to tell a 
man that he is free than to free him. Seemingly, 
the only mistake made by the man in the Bible 
who gave a stone when asked for bread was that 
he forgot to say, “You know this really is bread.” 
—Haywood Brown in The (N. Y.) World. 
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RAIDING COMRADES. 


Brother Trotzky lets it be known that the 
Communists are very much concerned about the 
preservation of peace because they do not want 
to inherit ‘a Europe exhausted and drained of 
blood.” In othér words, a wicked capitalist so- 


ciety will have to save some money and put it 
away in the safe before the Red revolutionaries 
will feel that it is worth cracking. Absolutely, 
Mr. Ransome! 
Times. 


Positively, Mr. Trotzky!—N. Y. 
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WANT ONE-MAN RULE. 

Political agents of privilege must know that 
their control of the next House of Representa- 
tives will be very uncertain as they are now 
whispering that Cannonism ought to be revived. 

These advocates of autocracy justify this posi- 
tion on the ground that the different elements in 
the next House will make it hard to pass legisla- 
tion. 

The agents do not specify what sort of legisla- 
tion will have rough sledding, but details are 
unnecessary in this case. Give the speaker more 
power is the plea of these agents, who want 
matters arranged as they were years ago when 
the peopie became so enraged over Cannonism 
that the autocracy of the Speaker of the House 
became a national issue and that presiding officer 
was shorn of his power. 

The attempt to revive Cannonism is simul- 
taneous with talk of revising the Senate rules so 
that the filibuster will be outlawed. 

With the Senate ending the historic right of 
each Senator to talk as long as he pleases, and 
with affairs in the House controlled by the 
Speaker, as in the days of Cannonism, privilege 
would remain entrenched in both branches of the 
Congress, 

The quiet agitation for these changes, and the 
absence of publicity regarding them, indicate the 
resourcefulness of privilege and its ceaseless ef- 
forts to thwart the popular will. 

oe 
ARE APPRENTICES WANTED? 

Do building contractors want apprentices, and 
is the charge that building trade unions are re- 
sponsible for lack of apprentices merely anti- 
union propaganda? 

These questions can be asked after reading 
some straight-from-the-shoulder talk to the con- 
tractors of Wisconsin by the Wisconsin Appren- 
tice, issued by the State Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin. 

This State publication says: “There are more 
than 1700 master builders in Wisconsin, and sur- 
prising as it may seem, they have not a single 
man putting in even one-tenth of his time on 
the serious problems of apprenticeship which face 
them.” 


After suggesting that the builders employ an 
expert to handle this phase of the industry, the 


Wisconsin Apprentice makes this significant 
statement: 
“He (the expert) must first of all get every 


master builder who is in a position to train boys 
into the frame of mind to want apprentices. Then 
would come his biggest job, which would be to 
assure every apprentice within his jurisdiction a 
real opportunity to learn the trade.” 
See > -— 
Practice what you preach. Consistently demand 
the union label on every purchase. 
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WEINSTEIN CO. 
1041 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


160,000 Monte Cristo 
Mild Havana Cigars 


AT HALF REGULAR PRICES 


On account of the agency being discontinued we 
were enabled to buy the entire factory stock at a 
tremendous sacrifice and are now offering them 
to you at HALF OFF. 


Monte Cristo Per- 
fecto Finos, 


Monte Cristo, 10c 
size, each ... 


0 in box. 12%c size, 4 for 25¢ 
50 in box............ $2.95 
Monte Cristo Bon Monte Cristo Cor- 
Tons and Liber- onas, Majesties 


ties, 15c size, 5 


and Mercedes, 
15c size, 3 for..... 


-$3.45 


Fifteen 


MINERS CAN’T AID STRIKERS. 

Federal Judge McClintic of Charleston, W. 
Va., has enjoined organized miners from using 
money collected through the “check off” to union- 
ize the anti-union mines on Cabin Creek. 

The injunction affects coal owners who have 
contracts with the union and every member of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

Judge McClintic commands that the United 
Mine Workers cease sending money into the 
district for the purpose of unionizing these anti- 
union mines, and that the United Mine Workers 
shall not continue strikes called in these mines. 

Under the injunction the miners can continue 
no strike against these anti-union coal owners. 
Any support they give a member of the union 
now on strike is contempt of court, Any en- 
couragement in any form will also come under 
the court’s ban. 

To indicate how far West Virginia has gone 
the way of the Siberia of old it is only necessary 
to recall this injunction and one issued last fall 
by the same judge in which the striking miners 
of Mingo County were ordered to abandon a tent 
colony they were maintaining on leased land. 

In the State Senate political agents of anti- 
union coal owners are pursuing the same policy. 
The reactionary measures pending in the Legis- 
lature include a law to handcuff workers to their 
jobs, making the “check off” illegal and outlawing 
agreements between employer and employed. 
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STEEL TRUST’S PROFITS. 

Last year’s profits of the Steel Trust were $39,- 
653,455, according to a report issued by the Steel 
Corporation, This is after deducting interest on 
bonds and other charges. President Gary relates 
a mournful story to stockholders that high wages 
have reduced the earnings. He says the earnings 
were “relatively small for the volume of opera- 
tions conducted and were not commensurate with 
the investment employed.” 

The judge did not indicate what production by 
sweated employees of the steel mill infernos would 
be satisfactory to him. 
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OIL PROFITS INCREASE. 
Dividends paid by the various Standard Oil 
companies in the first quarter of 1923 totaled $33,- 
333,920. Excepting 1913, these profits are the 
largest for the corresponding period of any year 
since the United States Supreme Court dissolved 
the Standard Oil Trust. 


tre + ny 
Phone West 6059 P. Santucci, Mgr. 


NEW SAN FRANCISCO LAUNDRY 
Hotel and Restaurant Work a Specialty 


Rough Dry and Finished Work 
All Mending Free 


2544 Greenwich Street San Francisco 
Between Scott and Divisadero 
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1 CHECKER 
+ TAXICABS 


i NOW—UNIONIZED 
Rae 
, SUTTER 
1400 
q ee 


B RIDE IN A CHECKER AND SPEND THE 
DIFFERENCE 
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Friday, April 6, 1923. 
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MEN’S “UNION STAMPED” 
High and Low Shoes 
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LACERS 


BROWN Calf with French toes. Black Gun Calf toes. BROWN Calf Blucher Oxfords, with French 


toes. BROWN Calf Blucher Oxfords, with round 


abs SO ee PATENT LEATHER Oxfords, with 


shape toes. 
with French and round shape toes. Great Values. E 


spade toes. 


B.KATSCHINSKI 


San Francisco’s 
Union Shoe 
Store 


San Francisco’s 


Blucher Lace with round toes. 
Philad Iphia Shoe Co 


825 MARKET ST. MISSION AT 2204 
SAN FRANCISCO 


525 FOURTEENTH ST. OAKLAND 


Union Shoe 
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LO-CUTS 
BROWN and BLACK Calf Oxfords, with custom 
! 
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Brief Items of Interest 


Bakers’ Union No. 24 has presented a scale to 
the employers requesting an advance of $3 a 
week, which means the restoration of the wage | 
scale of a year ago, when the union accepted a | 
reduction of the same amount. 

The Park Commissioners have requested the 
Labor Council to appoint a committee to confer 
with them on the subject of playgrounds in the 
Mission District. Complying with the request the 
Council appointed on said committee Delegates 
Al Wynn, R. W. Burton, Frank C. Miller, Wil- 
liam Kleinhammer, 

By reason of its persistent evasion of com- 
pliance with the working rules of the culinary 
unions the Labor Council has declared its inten- 
tion of placing Mineral Cafe No. 2 on the “We- 
Don’t-Patronize List.” 

A moving picture, “Russia through the shad- 
ows,” will be presented at the Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium April 11th and April 25th, at 8 p. m. 


The Daylight Saving plan proposed by Super- 
visor McGregor to be introduced in the city de- 
partments has been abandoned by its author after 
numerous protests had been heard before the 
Public Welfare Committee. If put into opera- 
tion among municipal employees, there is n 
doubt a move would be made to introduce it also 
in private employments. The plan was strenu- 
ously opposed by labor, represented by the Labor 
Council, Theatrical Federation, Musicians’ Union, 
and the Stationary Firemen and Oilers, and by 
employers represented by associated restaurant 
owners, hotel men and allied amusement indus- 
tries. 

The Illinois-Pacific Glass Works has been re- 
moved from the unfair list of the Labor Council, 
at the request of Glass Blowers’ Union No, 22. 

Butchers’ Union No. 115 is having trouble with 
three Kosher butcher shops in regard to the clos- 
ing hour regulations of this class of butcher shops. 


BOXING 


Oakland Auditorium 


Every Wednesday 
SHOW STARTS 8:30 P. M. 


The Labor Council has approved the proposed 
wage scale of the Material Teamsters’ Union. - 

Secretary John A. O’Connell, the Labor Coun- 
cil’s legislative agent at Sacramento, rendered his 
usually interesting report last Friday evening re- 
garding progress of labor legislation at this ses- 
sion of the Legislature. It appears that fair 
progress is being made, and hopes are bright for 
the passage of a number of measures of benefit 
to wage earners, 

Sans rank, sans file, sans headquarters, sans 
everything, necessary and proper for life and 
growth, the mysterious “Rank and File Federa- 
tion of Workers,” an organization .formed to 
revolutionize the labor movement of the world, 
is functus officio, and nowheres to be found. It 
was all due to the abandonment of principles 
regarded as the first requisite in any organization, 
leadership and an intelligent purpose. Sic transit 
ignorantia mundi, 

--———-— 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 
England: Marches of Unemployed—For the 
purpose of collecting money and arousing public 
feeling with regard to the unemployment situa- 
tion, delegations of unemployed persons have, 
from time to time, marched through various pro- 

vincial towns in the London vicinity. 

Greece: Refugee Settlement—Athenian news- 
papers announce the establishing of a refugee 
settlement at Pangrati. Funds for raising the 
settlement, it is said, will come from subscriptions, 
and the government will afterwards convey the 
houses to the refugees upon the annual payment 
of installments based upon each grantee’s earning 
capacity. 

Guatemala: Strike of Stevedores—Mail service 
and commerce, by way of Puerto Barrios, are 
being delayed on account of a strike of stevedores, 
based, it is said, partly on a demand for an in- 
crease in wages and partly on objection to al- 
leged preference for Negro laborers. 

India: labor disturbances in 
the form of a number of strikes marked the close 
of the past year in India. Railway workers, street 
car employees, and mill hands struck and rioted in 
a number of cities. 

Netherlands: Unemployment — Unemployment 
throughout the country at the close of the past 
year as calculated by the government statistical 
authorities as 9.1 per cent of all workers, as com- 
pared with 6 per cent at the close of the previous 
year. Skilled workmen were notably idle. 

Poland: Unemployment—According to data 
compiled by the Labor Exchange offices of the 
Polish government there were 75,262 unemployed 
workmen in Poland at the beginning of this year. 
Unskilled workers comprised approximately one- 
half of the total. 

——_——_&—______. 


BOILERMAKERS’ BALL. 

The annual ball of Boilermakers and Iron Ship 
Builders, Local No. 6, will be held Saturday eve- 
ning, April 7th, in National Hall, Mission near 
Sixteenth street. Admission 50 cents a couple. 
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To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 


Strikes—Serious 


DEMAND THE LABEL 


HERMAN 
1104 MARKET 


THE TAILOR 


